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The World Conference on Church, Community and State 
met in Oxford, England, July 12-26, 1937. The World 
Conference on Faith and Order assembled soon after in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. August 3-18, 1937. Though each Con¬ 
ference had its own background, organization, and purpose, 
they were united in deep Christian fellowship. 

The pronouncements of these Conferences have been re¬ 
ceived with world wide interest. They carry the prestige of 
the Conferences and the pertinence of issues which are 
challenging the thought of our generation. 

Each Conference issued a summary statement in addition 
to more detailed findings. This booklet sets forth these 
summary statements, following them with a description and 
interpretation of the Conferences. 

The statement from Oxford is entitled a “Message from 
the Oxford Conference to the Christian Churches,” and 
that from Edinburgh an “Affirmation of Unity.” Both con¬ 
stitute a challenge to the Church — to its ecclesiastical 
leadership and to the rank and file of its members. 

It is hoped that these messages will be widely read. They 
are issued in this simple form so that they may be available 
to all. 

Detailed pronouncements of the Conferences, reports of 
the proceedings, study pamphlets, and other literature may 
now be obtained. For the Oxford material send to the 
Universal Christian Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. For that of Edinburgh send to the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained, prepaid, at a 
cost of 5c for a single copy; 15 cents for seven copies; 
$.75 for 50 copies; $1.50 for 100 copies; $7.00 for 500 
copies; $12.00 for 1,000 copies. 
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Message from the Oxford Conference 
to the Christian Churches 


T he delegates to the World Conference on Church, Com¬ 
munity and State, assembled at Oxford, England, from 
July 12 to 26, 1937, send at the close of their delibera¬ 
tions the following message to the Churches of Christ 
throughout the world:— 

In the name of Christ, greetings. 

We meet at a time when mankind is oppressed with 
perplexity and fear. Men are burdened with evils almost 
insupportable and with problems apparently insoluble. Even 
in countries which are at peace unemployment and mal¬ 
nutrition sap men's strength of body, mind and spirit. In 
other countries war does its “devil’s work," and threatens 
to overwhelm us all in its limitless catastrophe. 

Yet we do not take up our task as bewildered citizens 
of our several nations, asking if anywhere there is a clue 
to our problems; we take it up as Christians, to whom is 
committed “the word of reconciliation," that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself." 

The first duty of the Church and its greatest service to 
the world is that it be in very deed the Church—confessing 
the true faith, committed to the fulfilment of the will of 
Christ, its only Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship of 
love and service. 

We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we 
are already too like the world. Only as we ourselves repent, 
both as individuals and as corporate bodies, can the Church 
call men to repentance. The call to ourselves and to the 
world is to Christ. 


Our Unity of Spirit 

Despite our unfaithfulness God has done great things 
through His Church. One of the greatest is this—that, 
notwithstanding the tragedy of our divisions and our in¬ 
ability in many important matters to speak with a united 
voice, there exists an actual world-fellowship. Our unity 
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in Christ is not a theme for aspiration; it is an experienced 
fact. We can speak of it with boldness because our Confer¬ 
ence is an illustration of it. We are drawn from many 
nations and from many different communions, from Churches 
with centuries of history behind them and from the younger 
Churches whose story covers but a few decades; but we 
are one in Christ. 

The unity of this fellowship is not built up from its con¬ 
stituent parts, like a federation of different states. It consists 
in the sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one Lord. The 
source of unity is not the consenting movement of men’s 
wills; it is Jesus Christ whose one life flows through the 
Body and subdues the many wills to His. 

Race and Nation 

The Christian sees distinctions of race as part of God’s 
purpose to enrich mankind with a diversity of gifts. Against 
racial pride or race-antagonism the Church must set its 
face implacably as rebellion against God. Especially in its 
own life and worship, there can be no place for barriers 
because of race or color. Similarly the Christian accepts 
national communities as part of God’s purpose to enrich 
and diversify human life. Every man is called of God to 
serve his fellows in the community to which he belongs. 
But national egotism tending to the suppression of other 
nationalities or of minorities is, no less than individual 
egotism, a sin against the Creator of all peoples and races. 
The deification of nation, race or class, or of political or 
cultural ideals, is idolatry, and can only lead to increasing 
division and disaster. 

On every side we see men seeking for a life of fellowship 
in which they experience their dependence on one another. 
But because community is sought on a wrong basis, the 
intensity of the search for it issues in conflict and disin¬ 
tegration. In such a world the Church is called to be in its 
own life that fellowship which binds men together in their 
common dependence on God and overleaps all barriers of 
social status, race or nationality. 

War and Peace 

In consonance with its nature as true community, the 
Church will call the nations to order their lives as members 
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of the one family of God. The Universal Church surveying 
the nations of the world, in every one of which it is now 
planted and rooted, must pronounce a condemnation of 
war unqualified and unrestricted. War can occur only as a 
fruit and manifestation of sin. This truth is unaffected by 
any question what may be the duty of a nation which has 
to choose between entry upon war and a course which it 
believes to be a betrayal of right, or what may be the 
duty of a Christian citizen whose country is involved in 
war. The condemnation of war stands, and also the obliga¬ 
tion to seek the way of freeing mankind from its physical, 
moral and spiritual ravages. If war breaks out, then pre¬ 
eminently the Church must manifestly be the Church, still 
united as the one Body of Christ, though the nations wherein 
it is planted fight each other, consciously offering the same 
prayers that God’s Name may be hallowed, His Kingdom 
come, and His Will be done in both, or all, the warring 
nations. This fellowship of prayer must at all costs remain 
unbroken. The Church must also hold together in one 
spiritual fellowship those of its members who take different 
views concerning their duty as Christian citizens in time of 
war. 

To condemn war is not enough, for many situations con¬ 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace. 
Christians must do all in their power to promote among 
the nations justice and peaceful co-operation, and the 
means of peaceful adjustment to altering conditions. Es¬ 
pecially should Christians in more fortunate countries press 
the demand for justice on behalf of the less fortunate. The 
insistence upon justice must express itself in a demand for 
such mitigation of the sovereignty of national states as is 
involved in the abandonment by each of the claim to be 
judge in its own cause. 


Church and State 

We recognize the State as being in its sphere the highest 
authority. It has the God-given aim in that sphere to uphold 
law and order and to minister to the life of its people. But 
as all authority is from God, the State stands under His 
judgment. God is Himself the source of justice, of which 
the State is not lord but servant. The Christian can ac¬ 
knowledge no ultimate authority but God; his loyalty to 
the State is part of his loyalty to God and must never 
usurp the place of that primary and only absolute loyalty. 
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The Church has duties laid upon it by God, which at 
all cost it must perform, among which the chief is to pro¬ 
claim the Word of God and to make disciples, and to 
order its own life in the power of the Spirit dwelling in it. 
Because this is its duty it must do it, whether or not the 
State consents; and the State on its side should recognize 
the duty and assure full liberty for its performance. The 
Church can claim such liberty for itself only as it is also 
concerned for the rights and liberties of others. 


Church and Economics 

In the economic sphere the first duty of the Church is to 
insist that economic activities, like every other department 
of human life, stand under the judgment of Christ. The 
existence of economic classes presents a barrier to human 
fellowship which cannot be tolerated by the Christian con¬ 
science. Indefensible inequalities of opportunity in regard to 
education, leisure, and health continue to prevail. The 
ordering of economic life has tended to enhance acquisitive¬ 
ness and to set up a false standard of economic and social 
success. The only forms of employment open to many men 
and women, or the fact that none is open, prevent them 
from finding a sense of Christian vocation in their daily life. 

We are now witnessing new movements which have arisen 
in reaction to these evils but which combine with their 
struggle for social justice the repudiation of all religious 
faith. Aware of the reality of sin, the Church knows that 
no change in the outward ordering of life can of itself 
eradicate social evil. The Church therefore cannot surrender 
to the utopian expectations of these movements, and their 
godlessness it must unequivocally reject; but in doing so 
it must recognize that Christians in their blindness to the 
challenging evils of the economic order have been partly 
responsible for the anti-religious character of these move¬ 
ments. 

Christians have a double duty-—both to bear witness to 
their faith within the existing economic order and also to 
test all economic institutions in the light of their understand¬ 
ing of God's will. The forces of evil against which Chris¬ 
tians have to contend not only are found in the hearts of 
men as individuals, but have entered into and infected the 
structure of society and there also must be combatted. The 
responsibility of the Church is to insist on the true relation- 
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ship of spiritual and economic goods. Man cannot live 
without bread, and man cannot live by bread alone. Our 
human wealth consists in fellowship with God and in Him 
with our brethren. To this fellowship the whole economic 
order must be made subservient. 

The questions which have mainly engaged the attention 
of the Conference are questions that can be effectively 
dealt with, in practice, only by the laity. Those who are 
responsible for the daily conduct of industry, administration 
and public life must discover for themselves what is the 
right decision in an endless variety of concrete situations. 
If they are to receive the help they need in making 
responsible Christian decisions new types of ministry will 
have to be developed by the Church. 


Youth and Education 

The fulfilment of the tasks to which the Church is called 
to-day lies largely in the hands of youth. Many loud voices 
are calling on young people to give themselves to political 
and social ideals, and it is often hard for them to hear the 
voice of Jesus Christ who calls them to be servants of 
the eternal Kingdom. Yet many of the younger generation, 
often in spite of ridicule and sometimes of persecution, are 
turning to Him, and individually as well as in Christian 
youth movements devote themselves to the renewal of the 
life of the Churches and to make known the Good News 
of Christ by word and action. We rejoice in their brave 
witness. 

In the education of youth the Church has a twofold task. 
First, it must be eager to secure for every citizen the 
fullest possible opportunity for the development of the gifts 
that God has bestowed on him. In particular, the Church 
must condemn inequality of educational opportunity as a 
main obstacle to fulness of fellowship in the life of the 
community. 

While the Church is thus concerned with all education 
it has, also, a special responsibilty to realize its own under¬ 
standing of the meaning and end of education in the relation 
of life to God. In education, as elsewhere, if God is not 
recognized. He is ignored. The Church must claim the 
liberty ^ to give a Christian education to its own children. 
It is in the field of education that the conflict between 
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Christian and non-Christian conceptions of the ends of life, 
between the Church and an all-embracing community life 
which claims to be the source and goal of every human 
activity, is in many parts of the world most acute. In this 
conflict all is at stake, and the Church must gird itself for 
the struggle. 

As we look to the future it is our hope and prayer that 
the Spirit of God may cause new life to break forth spon¬ 
taneously in a multitude of difiFerent centers, and that there 
may come into being a large number of “cells" of Christian 
men and women associated in small groups for the discovery 
of fresh ways in which they may serve God and their 
fellow-men. 

We have deeply felt the absence from our fellowship of 
the Churches that have not been represented at the Confer¬ 
ence. Our hearts are filled with anguish as we remember 
the suffering of the Church in Russia. Our sympathy and 
gratitude go out to our Christian brethren in Germany; 
we are moved to a more living trust by their steadfast 
witness to Christ and we pray that we may be given 
grace to bear the same clear witness to the Lord. 


Toward a New World Unity 

We have much to encourage us since the Conference at 
Stockholm twelve years ago. The sense of the unity of the 
Church in all the world grows stronger every year. We trust 
that this cause will be yet more fully served by the World 
Council of Churches, proposals for which have been con¬ 
sidered by the Conference and commended to the Churches. 

We have tried during these days at Oxford to look 
without illusion at the chaos and disintegration of the 
world, the injustices of the social order and the menace 
and horror of war. The world is anxious and bewildered 
and full of pain and fear. We are troubled yet we do not 
despair. Our hope is anchored in the living God. In Christ, 
and in the union of men with God and of man with man, 
which He creates, life even in face of all these evils has a 
meaning. In His Name we set our hands, as the servants of 
God and in Him of one another, to the task of proclaiming 
God's message of redemption, of living as His children and 
of combatting injustice, cruelty and hate. The Church can be 
of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, “I have overcome 
the world". 
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Affirmation of Unity 

A Statement from the Edinburgh Conference 

We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word of God. We are one in allegiance to Him as Head 
of the Church, and as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
We are one in acknowledging that this allegiance takes 
precedence of any other allegiance that may make claims 
upon us. 

This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds 
or the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ 
Himself, Who lived, died and rose again to bring us to the 
Father, and Who through the Holy Spirit dwells in His 
Church. We are one because we are all the objects of 
the love and grace of God, and called by Him to witness 
in all the world to His glorious gospel. 

Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the 
outward forms of our life in Christ, because we understand 
differently His will for His Church. We believe, however, 
that a deeper understanding will lead us towards a united 
apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are contrary 
to the will of Christ, and we pray God in His mercy to 
shorten the days of our separation and to guide us by 
His Spirit into fulness of unity. 

We are thankful that during recent years we have been 
drawn together; prejudices have been overcome, misunder¬ 
standings removed, and real, if limited, progress has been 
made towards our goal of a common mind. 

In this Conference we may gratefully claim that the 
Spirit of God has made us willing to learn from one 
another, and has given us a fuller vision of the truth and 
enriched our spiritual experience. 

We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we 
have sung the same hymns; together we have read the 
same Holy Scriptures. We recognize in one another, across 
the barriers of our separation, a common Christian outlook 
and a common standard of values. We are therefore assured 
of a unity deeper than our divisions. 

We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must 
be embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the 
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world, though we do not yet clearly see what outward form 
it should take. 

We believe that every sincere attempt to co-operate in 
the concerns of the Kingdom of God draws the severed 
communions together in increased mutual understanding and 
good-will. We call upon our fellow-Christians of all com¬ 
munions to practise such co-operation; to consider patiently 
occasions of disunion that they may be overcome; to be 
ready to learn from those who differ from them; to seek 
to remove these obstacles to the furtherance of the gospel 
in the non-Christian world which arise from our divisions; 
and constantly to pray for that unity which we believe to 
be our Lord’s will for His Church. 

We desire also to declare to all men everywhere our 
assurance that Christ is the one hope of unity for the world 
in face of the distractions and dissensions of this present 
time. We know that our witness is weakened by our divi¬ 
sions. Yet we are one in Christ and in the fellowship of 
His Spirit. We pray that everywhere, in a world divided 
and perplexed, men may turn to Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who makes us one in spite of our divisions; that He ma'y 
bind in one those who by many worldly claims are set at 
variance; and that the world may at last find peace and 
unity in Him; to Whom be glory for ever. 


The Background of the Conferences 

To understand the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, 
one must go back twenty-seven years to the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910. This gathering, meeting in 
the same Assembly Hall as the Conference of 1937, brought 
together representative Protestant leaders to consider the 
responsibility of the Churches for giving the Christian 
Gospel to the world. Though great Christian conferences 
had been held from time to time, it remained for the Edin¬ 
burgh Conference of 1910 to mark the beginning of the 
new era of world cooperation among the Churches. 

Then came the War with its tragic disturbance of world 
life. Even Christian Councils had to be held in obeyance 
until a more favorable time. The War itself, however, 
created a new necessity for the Church, namely that it 
should rethink its mission, and find a common mind and a 
united program in the moral and spiritual turmoil following 
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1918. This necessity found expression in the World Con¬ 
ference on Life and Work at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1925, 
and the World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1927. These were wider than Protestantism, 
including also the Old Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. 

Ten years have passed since the last of these historic 
gatherings—'years which have brought momentous changes 
in governments, economic life, moral standards, and spiritual 
outlook. It seemed to many Christian leaders all over the 
world that the influences set in motion at Stockholm and 
Lausanne should be carried forward into the new situation; 
and that the Christian Churches should again assemble to 
confer regarding their responsibilities. This feeling gave 
birth to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937, the 
former continuing the work of Stockholm in seeking a 
Christian answer to pressing world problems, the latter that 
of Lausanne in striving for a deeper fellowship of under¬ 
standing in the realm of faith and order. 

The Conferences Meet 

Both Oxford and Edinburgh gave to the Conferences the 
stimulus of rich Christian traditions, Oxford has been the 
center of a vigorous Christian intellectual life for eight 
centuries. The charming colleges whose towers and quad¬ 
rangles grace the city were reminders of the wealth of 
scholarship and devotion which the Church has fostered 
through the years. In addition, the figures of WycklifiF, 
Wesley, Newman, and others lived once more, speaking of 
momentous religious movements which found their inspira¬ 
tion in Oxford. In Edinburgh one could almost hear again 
in St. Giles Cathedral the stentorian tones of John Knox 
as he called his nation to a rigorous and purified Christian 
faith. All about in this historic Scottish capital were re¬ 
minders of the religious tradition whose influence has gone 
round the world. Both meeting places gave the inspiration 
of an eventful past, and the clarion call to march onward 
into the future with Christian banners flying. 

The Oxford Conference first met in the Sheldonian Thea¬ 
tre, an auditorium full of university traditions; but soon was 
transferred to the Town Hall, one of the newer buildings 
of the city. There the eight hundred delegates and associate 
delegates assembled, two and often three times a day, to 
hear addresses and reports and to discuss the pressing ques¬ 
tions which the Conference faced. The Edinburgh Confer- 
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ence met in the Assembly Hall of the Church of Scotland. 
This is located on the “Royal Mile" which begins at the 
Castle high upon its rock, and ends at Holyrood Palace, 
the home of kings and queens for many generations. Each 
Conference did a large part of its work in Commissions 
whose duty was to discuss the issues in hand and formulate 
statements for presentation to the full sessions. 

The world character of the Conferences was evident to 
anyone who walked the streets of Oxford near the Town 
Hall or watched the delegates entering the Assembly Hall 
in Edinburgh. The eye was caught by an almost bewilder¬ 
ing array of countenances and ecclesiastical garments, while 
the ear heard the sound of many tongues. Delegates came 
from 45 countries representing 123 communions. All of the 
eight great families of Christian believers had representa¬ 
tives present except the Roman Church although friendly 
observers from this communion were present by invitation. 
This vacancy occasioned real regret. The enforced absence 
of the delegates from the German Evangelical Church due 
to government hostility left another vacancy which was 
hard to fill. A notable group, and one which played an 
influential part in the Conferences, was that of the delegates 
from the newer Christian Churches, particularly those from 
the Orient. 

The six Presidents of the Oxford Conference were Dr. 
Lang, the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose saintly presence 
was a benediction to all; Dr. Germanos, the Archbishop of 
Thyateira, whose church in Asia Minor goes back to the 
days of the New Testament; Dr. Eidem, the Archbishop of 
Sweden, who follows in the succession of the revered Dr. 
Soderblom; Dr. Azariah, the Bishop of Dornakal in India, 
whose rare personality revealed the invaluable contribution 
of the Oriental Christians to the Church of today; Dr. 
Boegner of the Protestant Federation of France, who with 
his brethren has valiantly carried the banner of Evangelical 
life in that country; and Dr. William Adams Brown of the 
United States, whose theological leadership and ecumenical 
interest has made him a respected and loved figure in 
many lands. The presiding officer at Edinburgh was Dr. 
Temple, the Archbishop of York. His commanding physique, 
keen mind, and warm Christian spirit will never be for¬ 
gotten. Beside Dr. Temple sat Eh-. A. E. Garvie of London 
as Vice-Chairman, one whose quick wit and wise counsel 
added richly to the sessions. From the United States, as 
delegates to either or both of the Conferences, came Dr. 
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James DeWolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Dr. John R. Mott, President of the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council; Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Pres¬ 
ident of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Dr. Francis J. McConnell, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Dr. John R. Sampey, President of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; and many other 
leaders from American churches and interdenominational 
organizations. Never before in the history of Christendom 
have representatives from so many countries and com¬ 
munions come together. 

Laymen played an important part at Oxford. They headed 
three of the five Commissions: Sir Walter Moberly of 
London, Chairman of the University Grants Committee, 
the Commission on Church and Community; Professor Max 
Huber of Switzerland, formerly a Judge of the World Court 
at the Hague, the Commission on Church and State; and 
Professor J. P. R. Maud of Oxford, Dean of University 
College, the Commission on Church, Community and State 
in Relation to the Social Order* Among other well known 
figures at Oxford were the Marquess of Lothian, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, Viscount Cecil, Sir Josiah Stamp, T. S. Eliot, 
Professor R. H. Tawney, Professor John MacMurray, and 
Basil Mathews. Lay delegates from the United States in¬ 
cluded such persons as Hon. Francis B. Sayre, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, O.; John Foster Dulles, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. John H. MacCracken, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.; James M. Speers, 
New York, N. Y.; and Dean Elbert Russell, Durham, N. C. 

Youth was represented at Oxford by one hundred Asso¬ 
ciate Delegates who held special sessions to discuss the 
issues before the Conference, and to plan their future pro¬ 
gram, epecially as related to the World Youth Conference 
of 1939. These delegates attended the general sessions of 
the Conference. At Edinburgh, youth representatives attended 
the sessions of the Commissions as well as the plenary 
sessions of the Conference. 

The worship services at both Oxford and Edinburgh 
marked the high peak of spiritual experience in the Confer¬ 
ences. As the delegates assembled in the sacred atmosphere 
of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, or St. Giles Cathedral, Edin¬ 
burgh, unity was achieved. All were one before God 
Differences of creed, name, polity, and heritage faded into 
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insignificance before the greatness of the One God Whom 
all worshipped and the One Lord Who alone is the head 
of the Church. 


The Significance of the Conferences 

No appraisal of these historic gatherings can be complete 
or worthy of their inspiring significance. Certain factors, 
however, stand out boldly. 

Foremost is the significance of the mere assembling of 
such Conferences. More than anything said or done is the 
fact that they were. This in itself is a vivid demonstration 
of the vitality of the Church. It possesses the vigor and 
the cohesiveness to gather together from all over the world 
men and women who are eager to face the responsibilities 
of the Church in this critical time. 

Next is the unity which these Conferences have revealed. 
More than many had anticipated, the delegates were drawn 
together in Christ. Their common relationship to Him was 
found to have greater power than any divisive influences 
which might have separated them. They made the happy 
discovery that the things which united were far greater 
than the things which divided. They made the further dis¬ 
covery that the faith which they held in common was broad 
enough to support a growing Christian fellowship. 

The spiritual standards which the Conferences have set for 
Christians everywhere are another factor to be noted. The 
delegates approached their task with a deep humility born 
of the consciousness that as individuals and as churches 
they had failed to measure up to the demands of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospel. The note of penitence was frequently sounded, 
and pride and self-sufficiency were far in the background. 
Accompanying this was a profound trust in God. His pur¬ 
poses remained; and from everlasting to everlasting, He was 
still God. Growing out of this trust in God was faith in 
Christ. His sufficiency for both individual and social life 
was a central conviction around which the thinking of the 
Conferences moved. 

The official statements of the Conferences are challenging. 
They are the fruit of intensive work by the delegates; and 
though limited in a measure by the pressure under which they 
were drawn up, are a compendium of Christian thought on 
great issues which has already made a deep impression. 
They contain a wealth of wisdom and the drive oJF a passion 
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to have the Church adequately fulfil its mission to contem¬ 
porary life. They lay upon every Christian the responsibilty 
of understanding them, and of embodying their truth in the 
thought and life of the world. 

The Conferences reached a high point of vision in the 
action looking toward a World Council of Churches* Both 
gatherings approved in principle the plan for such an or¬ 
ganization; and a Committee of Fourteen was appointed 
to bring it into being. This Council will be representative 
of the Christian churches of the world; and will carry on 
the present work of the Universal Christian Council and 
the World Conference on Faith and Order in addition to 
other responsibilities which will be entrusted to it. At a 
meeting in Holland in May 1938, the detailed plan will be 
formulated; and after approval by the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee of Faith and Order, the churches will be invited to 
constitute the Council. Such a forward step in Christian 
cooperation should have the enthusiastic support of indi¬ 
viduals and churches everywhere. It means that a new 
and visible organ of unity will have come into being just 
when it is most urgently needed in a disintegrating world. 

The total effect of the Conferences will be to stimulate 
immeasurably the whole ecumenical movement. In a new 
way, the Church is finding itself. Its universal character 
is growing in the consciousness of clergy and laity the world 
over; and the Conferences have given strong impetus to 
this development. It remains for this new understanding 
to be embodied, not only in the World Council but also 
in a larger Christian cooperation among individuals, con¬ 
gregations, and communions, and in a philosophy of the 
Church which will undergird such cooperation and lead to 
an effective oneness in Christ. 


The Challenge of the Conferences to the 
Local Churches 

Unless the rank and file of the Church take up and pass 
on the spirit and message of Oxford and Edinburgh, the 
Conferences will have been robbed of much of their poten¬ 
tial influence. Local pastors and church members ha/ve the 
challenging opportunity to become world partners in ful¬ 
filling the purposes of these two great gatherings. Three 
areas call for action. 
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1* The cultivating of the ecumenical spirit in the local 
commimity* No permanent progress can be made except 
as this is done. Involved in this are a new understanding 
of the life and belief of churches other than one’s own; 
the breaking down of denominational prejudice; the over¬ 
coming of petty attitudes; the uniting of Christians in pro¬ 
grams of common interest; the union of struggling congre¬ 
gations in one strong church; the widening of parish interest 
to include the whole Church and the whole world; and 
many other similar objectives which will suggest themselves 
once the ecumenical spirit takes hold. 

2. The application of the Oxford findings to local situ¬ 
ations. The Oxford Conference has formulated a series of 
statements concerning problems of vital interest in every 
community. Fundamental principles are enunciated which 
should be studied in the light of their local meaning. Once 
this is clear, a program of action should be initiated which 
will bring into being the things which have been envisioned, 

3. The support of ecumenical organizations. Already 
this opportunity is in hand. Groups now exist which draw 
together Christians of many communions in common tasks. 
Some of them drag out a feeble existence because many 
who should do not rally to their support. Others need fur¬ 
ther strengthening of an already worthy program. Every¬ 
where is the call for Christians to stand back of such 
organizations as local, county, and state Councils of 
Churches, the Federal Council of Churches, the World 
Council of Churches (when organized), and until then the 
Universal Christian Council and the World Conference on 
Faith and Order which will be merged into the World 
Council. In these and other organizations, the ecumenical 
spirit has its channels of activity; and those who have 
caught this new understanding of the Christian Church will 
covet the opportunities thus presented to serve the one 
Church and the one world in the name of the one Lord, 
Jesus Christ. 

Deane Edwards. 
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